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The Purpose of the Parents 


Association. 


by georoe william winterburn. 


I have been asked to state to the Association the scope and 
purposes tha, it is proposed shall be • . through this 

organization. We are but a mere handful here to-n g 
compared with the great work we have undertaken, but I 
for one do not consider that at all a reason for discourage- 
ment. The greater the movement the slower, naturally, must 
be the starting of it. And certainly, at no time and at no other 
place was a movement commenced of such magnitude as 
this because it involves an entire change in our methods 


of education. 

At present, the parent who feels any great persona re 
sponsibility about the education of his children is rare indeed, 
and far superior to the average. The ordinary parent 
imagines that he can buy training, education, character— 
whatever he wants for his child — with money. That he can 
send him to the school-master and have him turned out a 
finished product. The great problem before the best teachers, 
those who really try to do something, is the indifference and 
ignorance of the parent as to what constitutes a real edu- 
cation, and where it must begin. 

There are now in the United States every year nearly half 
a million marriages, and of all that large number of persons 
how many, think you, enter into the marriage state with any 
idea whatever as to the training of the children which will 
probably follow. In fact, merely to suggest it seems ridicu 
lous. People do not marry for the sake of the children, an< l 
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when the children come — largely as the result of accident and 
very largely not wanted — they receive just such an education, 
just such a training as might be expected of anyone who took 
up anything unprepared. In every other occupation of life it 
is supposed that a person must prepare himself, whether it is 
to lay brick, or to preach the Gospel, or to doctor sick people, 
or to do anything else, and yet in this, the greatest occupation 
of life, the one real thing, in the presence of which all other 
occupations sink into insignificance, people take up the work 
without the slightest preparation or the slightest thought of 
preparation. 


Now, if this society can do anything whatever towards 
establishing a thoughtful parentage, toward inducing people 
to reflect upon the responsibility which they assume, and in 
some degree prepare themselves for this responsibility, the 
society will have done a great work, and that is just what we 
hope to do. We do not expect to accomplish all this during 
this year, or next year, or in this generation, but we do 
hope that we may do something towards securing juster 


treatment for the unborn child. 

As a matter of experience — and I have been studying this 
subject with considerable care for a score of years as a matter 
of my own personal observation, 1 know that the destiny 
of the child is largely fixed in its first year. Those 
experiences which are all new and which seemingly pass 
away forgotten, leave an impression upon the character, 
upon the mind, upon the intention of life, which are never 
eradicated, and which have a stronger influence than arn 
succeeding experience. Of course, back of this are the 
prenatal influences which are of overwhelming importance. 
But if we can but secure a trained motherhood so that in 
the first few years the children may have a better chance 
than they do now, we will have done a great dea . 

Now, no, ,o take up time, I will say one word rn regard 

- how * propose to carry out to wo*. 

A ssociation will do through its I rustees 

i t (-Vw=> wisest course would be to act 
but it seems to me that the ^ possible . In the first 

through other ° rga "^ sreac h [ ng great multitudes of people 
place, therearethechurches ^ churches we should 

everywhere. I think it S through them 
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r— ^^congregation, and so starting the 

the fathers and mother Not on i y m the churches, how- 

nucleus of a local asso 1 c i u bs, in the Temperance Asso- 

ever, but in the wo*. 8 where we can get a hearing, 

ciations, and in an s to attempt to draw attention 

I think it would then> aga in, a great deal can be 

to these subjects. t i irou gh periodical literature, by 

hone through the Itteltion to these subjects, 

weli P re P a ar J d J^ C ay thus reach a great many persons who 

an Xot be reached through any organization. 
m 'fh s the general sketch of what is in my mind 
the details will be worked out by the trustees on broad 
groups and the suecess will depend, m great measure, 
upon th character of those who take up the work, upon 
the earnestness with which they carry tt on, and upon the 
number of persons they can interest and associate wit them. 
And although we do not start with any very large number, 
I think that there is enough vitality in this idea to carry 

U o cn 1 1 ISSUfi. 


The Close Relation between the Parents’ 
Association and the Kindergarten. 


BY EDWARD A. BRADLEY. 

I AM not quite sure but that the meeting of the Association 
is held one block too far down town. 1 think perhaps we 
ought to have been in the institution upon whose gas lights 
is the title “ Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children.” 
It teaches the idea as thoroughly as anything, the idea which 
all have so much at heart, with which I sympathise so earnestly, 

and which I hope to help so far as it is possible for 
to help. 

This whole idea is the bringing about of right relations 
between parent and child. It has begun as all large ideas 
have begun, with a small following, which shall mightily 
increase in good time if it is God’s work. And that it is 
Tod s work, I have no question myself. I don’t know of 
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°ur Amencau life today. 1 sometimes wonder Them tie 

are *iike The TnT 1 WOnd « «» children are , ha, 
mile r , JeSUS - 1 find li,tle wo-<=n and 1 find 

T'i Tb T wom n" ,hat are buds of “**** * ha * ■*"> 

out, that know it all; and little men that think of their 
fathers as the “governor,” “the pocketbook.” And the little 
women have learned to gossip and the little men have learned 
to swear and to smoke cigarettes. So I don’t know that 
there is anything in American life that needs teaching 
more absolutely than this matter of parentage. It wants 
reforming, root and branch, if anything wants reforming. I 
don t know how this is to be done; it will have to be thought 
out. We will have to create the sympathy of public senti- 
ment, and 1 believe this institution is the organ that is 
going to help in that direction. I believe the responsibility 
is upon you to create this public sentiment; talk about it 


to your minister, as suggested; talk about it at the church 
where you worship and among the friends that you meet. 
You talk about your children fast enough when you meet, 
if you have them, but what do you talk about in reference 
to your children? The serious side of their lives? Their future? 
Their education, on any real line of what that word means? 
Or is it not a frivolous touching on the mere froth and 
foam of life that occupies your thought and fills your talk. 
I speak of the average way men and women have of talking 
about their children to their friends. There is no thought 
in it, no purpose, it is mere idle, useless gossip. 

Years ago I felt all this matter of education very strongly, 
and I began to advocate the introduction into the public 
school system of the kindergarten idea, and remember doing - 
so on the platform in the West many years ago. I remem- 
ber seeing many people laugh. And when I talked to some 
of the authorities in the Board of Education and the 
directors connected with our public school system, they said, 
“That is a mere idea; that is entirely up in the air and 
can never come to the ground to be a reality. It costs too 
much; it is impracticable,” etc. It was hooted at entirely. 

I thank God 1 have lived to see the day that it is a part 
of the public school system, sure to become an important 
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As Dr. Winterburn 


— - - 

justly says, th , . outward expression that the 

of the first year, and the outwa ^ F^ ^ ^ ^ 

tTha“fe?o: is left to himself, because he was 
0 n ‘ 0 d , wanted when he came, if he is neglected and his evil 
propensities left to develop themselves unchecked, before 
he fs six years old, if he had any inclination that way he 
will have already developed into an artistic bar or thief. 
If he is going to become a thief he will probably be 
one before he is six years old, and the characteristics he 
takes on before he is six years old, as a general rule, he 
is going to carry through life. Watch it; look bac on 
the lives you have known. But take a little child between 
the years of three and six, place it under the splendid and 
ideal training of the kindergarten, that has grown out of the 
life of Jesus Christ; let him be taught the practical value of 
the Golden Rule; incline him toward gentleness, cleanliness 
and truthfulness, some of the great principles that go to make 
up character, and as he works them out through his little 
plays and exercises, these ideas will grow into his growth, and 
so, like the child Jesus, he will grow in favour with God 
and man as he grows in years. You have done something 
to prevent that child from developing into a crooked stick. 
And so this great country has taken into its heart and life 
the idea that it is responsible for the education of its 
wards, the children of the masses. I will not stop to discuss 
the philosophy involved in this, as to whether it is the State’s 
business. We have accepted that fact here in America. 
We take it as part of the American idea and we work it 
out as well as we can. I want to see it extended until we 
take every child as soon as it has capacity for the little Froebel 
games which may be at three or even two years — off the 
streets, out of the tenement houses, away from pernicious, 
down-dragging influences, into the public kindergarten 
under trained teachers, and so begin its life aright. 

Now, this Parents Association will come in, giving more 
effectiveness to the whole idea. You begin to prepare the 
child for that kindergarten training at birth, and before it ; 
and so as the years go on it will develop a grander manhood 
and a sweeter and better womanhood than that which we see 
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corner t0day i 1 Say the Whole ins P ira tion of the thought 
comes eonsaously or unconsciously from the ideal child, the 

ctnld Jesus And we must go back to the mother of Jesus, 
to Mary, and to the father, Joseph, although he was not the 
natural parent of our Lord, and we must study those 
c aracters; and also study the characters of the parents 
of the grandest men and women the world has seen, that 
shine out from the past like splendid archangels, the men 
and women who have lifted the race and saved us from 
demoralization. 

It ought to commend itself to us— the object of this 
Association— and to every thoughtful man and woman in 
America. And I am sure it will, and that we shall secure 
their help just as soon as they are thoroughly interested. 

Just as I was coming away from home I thought of a little 
poem, and I scratched off a copy of it to read to you. A child 
is represented as speaking to its father and mother in a sort 
of dream, as if lying sick and possibly about to die. And so 
the child says : 

If I should die to-night, 

Father would look upon my quiet face 
Before they laid it in its resting-place, 

And deem that death had left it very fair, 

And lay snow-white flowers against my hair, 

Would smooth it down with tearful tenderness, 

And fold my hands, with lingering caress, 

Poor hands, so empty and so cold to-night ! 

[f I should die to-night, 

Mother would call to mind with loving thought 
Some kindly deed the little hands had wrought, 

Some gentle word the frozen lips had said, 

Errands on which the willing feet had sped, 

The mem’ry of my selfishness and pride, 

My hasty words, would all be put aside, 

And so I would be mourned and loved to night 

O Father, Mother, the child-voice cries to-night, 

Tenderly lead rr.e in the narrow way, 

Now my faltering feet are prone to stray. 

Keep not your kisses for my dead cold brow, 

Teach me, and guide me, and pray for me now. 

For care neglected, for sweetest love I plead ! 

When Paradise is mine I shall not need 

The Christ-taught tenderness for which I pray. 
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We Should Have Faith in our Child. 

BY S. S. PACKARD. 

I am afraid I shall not say anything very important on this 
subject, and certainly cannot' follow along the lines of thought 
of the previous speakers. So the question may be asked by 
you, “ Why did you come at all ? why did you consent to 
speak?” I camp because Dr. Winterburn asked me, and 
because he has my confidence. I love Dr. Winterburn. 
I believe he is trying to do a good work ; whether he accom- 
plishes it or not. But what he undertakes he will carry out. 
I got into the way of saying yes to him, and when Dr. 
Winterburn asked me to subscribe to the magazine “ Child- 
hood,” I said “ yes,” and got quite a number of my friends 
to subscribe. I am not sorry, and I don’t know anyone that 
is. I am glad a man exists who can think of somebody 
besides himself, who will take up a forlorn cause and have 
enough confidence in the cause itself to run the risk of 
establishing a periodical to carry out his views. 1 am glad 
to subscribe for such a paper and to subscribe for my friends. 
So when he asked me if I would make a few remarks to-night, 
with that same fatality I followed out in responding to that 
request I said “ yes.” I thought nothing of it at first, but 
after I had a little conversation with others I invited him to 
come to my office and then asked him why he had desired me 
to speak, and he told me that the reason was that I had had 
a great deal of experience, as a teacher, of the danger growing 
out of the failure of parents to train their children properly, 
and in trying to make something out of these crooked sticks, 
and that perhaps I had reflected enough upon the subject to 
know where the difficulty is. 

I am not going back to prenatal conditions ; I am not even 
going to accept the position taken by Dr. Winterburn that 
e \york must be done in the first year. I don’t get them in 
' ear> n ° 1 " in second, or third, or fourth year, but 
n ey are fifteen years old or so. All that you can do 

htnT Cann0t Chang6 their ass °ciations nor undo what has 

devote whlT,?, 0 ‘ hat time ' So if ^ Permit « *» 
do for the h lme , 1 have *° cons idering what we shall 

do for the boys and gtrls after they get to be boys and girls, 
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I win be very much obliged. I can talk on that subiect a 
little, but I cannot say anything on the other. 

f " ( hel P ful When a man h ^s been in one line of business 
for thirty-five years and has had the opportunity of seeing 

many go out from under his tutelage and instruction, to see 
ese people, perhaps, take up some of his thoughts and 

"Zl ^ \ aS " right t0 con -der that some time 

-vu- t hlI J 1 - he haS had somethln 8' to do with those lives. 

, 1S * e * ir j®" ^ want to say to you. Begin away back 
and have the child trained from the time it is brought into 
existence. I don’t know as I want to take away my business, 
for if the training was all done up to six years, there would 
be very little comparatively for me to do. I might find some 
other line of work, but not in which I could do as much 
as in this line. 


Dr. Winterburn asked me to say to you that the great 
difficulties that come into my professional life grow out of the 
fact that the boys and girls are not well trained at home. I 
am sorry to say that, but must tell the truth. And I ab- 
solutely believe the great difficulty with parents is that they 
don’t know their children ; they have to be introduced to 
them. They don’t know where they live. They don’t know 
what they think. They don’t know anything about them. 
They can’t see them ; they have no perspective ; they are too 
near to them. I have the advantage in that regard. I am 
not so much hampered by affection, although I have some 
affection for them all. A great majority of my boys and 
girls have no parents in this sense. Their fathers and 
mothers don’t understand them. Why, I once had a boy, the 
son of a Methodist minister — you would think a minister 
ought to understand his boy, a man who studied other 
persons’ children. This boy came to my school. His father 
thought he was converted ; he belonged to the C hurch and 
attended the Sunday school. His father brought him to me 
and said, “ I want you to take this boy ; he is very bad, but I 
can do nothing with him. You do a very good work here ; I 
should like you to try him.”' I looked into the boy’s face 
There was a talismanic (that is not the right w ord, but it \\ i 
do) look passed between him and myself, an t oug t 
could do something with him. There came a time when it 
was necessary to decide as to truthfulness of this boy. 1 he 
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teacher brought certain charges which the boy denied. The 
teacher did not understand the character he was dealing 
with but I felt a perfect assurance that the boy s story was 
straight, and when the charges had been made I said to the 
boy “ State your case.” And when he was through I said, 
« i believe you.” The boy burst out into tears. He did not 
know what to say. Why, it was the first time in his life that 
he had found somebody who absolutely believed him. He 
turned all kinds of colors. He went to his seat and 1 dis- 
missed the teacher. 1 he boy came into mj office a few 
minutes afterwards and took me by the hand, still sobbing. 
He said, “ Mr. Packard, I will never do a bad thing again in 
your school as long as I live.” 1 said, “ Why r ” “ Because 

you believed I told the truth, and I did tell the truth and I 
am going to show that I deserve the confidence. 

In a week his father came to see me. He walked up to me 
and said, “ You have given me a son and I want to thank 
you.” 1 said, “ I don’t understand.” He answered, “ I 
didn’t know my own boy. I thought him converted, but he 
was not converted before. You converted him ; he is the 
talk of the neighborhood ; he cannot think anything wrong ; 
he cannot do anything wrong.” 

In spite of all that father’s affection for his boy, in spite 
of the fact that he was his own son, in spite of the fact that 
he was a minister himself and made it his business to preach 
these doctrines of care for children and how to influence 
them, he failed to get inside of that boy. There was no con- 
fidence between them; he had turned the boy out. He 
thought he did not amount to anything. He said to me, “ If 
you can make anything out of him, I shall be very glad to 
have you do so.” 

I know another father of this kind, who loved his son as 
dearly as a father can, and yet there was no possible under- 
standing between them. He told me time and time again, 
w it tears in his eyes, that he would give anything if some- 
body would take his boy and treat him fairly. “ I can’t do 
it, he said, “I don’t understand him.” The point I want to 
ma e is this . lo train children, even when you love them 
dearly, they must be understood. We must not forget that 

tvT or ! ce ourselves. We are so anxious that 

s a do right that we destroy its individuality* 
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is much 
who love 


(i °!L t allow tllem to develop in the right way. We don’t 
conations’ 1 *°H *!'.!'* "T ^ bo™, or ^ha, are Sei 

with them k ‘ b * hat "' e get “I sympathy 

With them and they go sometimes to the bad. 

am sure I join with this large assembly (which 

Sn " ^ re P re !f nted in this room), those wno mve 
hildren, those who desire children should be good, those 

w o desire that parents should be deserving of children that 
are good. I sympathize with any movement which will 
benefit the world by giving us men and women, and the only 
w ci> that we can have men and women is in some way to 
make them understand themselves. 

Now I am a believer, a very great believer, in what might 
be called indirect education, you might call it chance ed- 
ucation, if you choose. It is a pretty good thing to always 
say the right things in the presence of young men and 
women, trusting that the good seed may fall on good ground 
and bring forth an hundred fold. That education which 
consists in the learning of lessons correctly and in direct 
instruction, I think is no education at all. I do think a 
person should talk with the boy or girl ; see as to their 
associations ; fully sympathize with them, even though they 
may be bad, letting that boy or girl understand that what- 
ever they may do or think, they never can get out of 
sympathy with you. That you are always ready to under- 
stand them ; always ready to go to them ; always ready to 
hear what they have to say ; always ready to put their own 
interpretation on their acts. We shall thus arrive at the 
very best results in the training of children. It is a mistake 
to suppose boys and girls want to be bad. It is a mistake to 
suppose anybody wants to be bad. I think there are fewer 
persons desire to do bad things than we are aware. I he 
difficulty is to be able to distinguish from our point of view 
which is the good and which is the bad. 

A boy badly trained, the son of an expert burglar, under- 
stands that the best and finest thing that he can accomplish 
is to break into a bank and explode a safe. He thinks it a 
glorious thing to do. This is lack of education. He is not 
properly directed. The boy in breaking into a bank and 
cracking the safe open thinks he is doing right. ave 

never yet in all my experience as a teacher found that if we 
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plare teIy an<, £ 2 

fail to do it. Let h,m feel I that jou , ^ ^ ^ jf ^ ^ ^ 

feel that it is his u y, * circums tances ordinarily beyond 

control^ V^Tin a cellar will grow toward the light; 
there is always a reaching after the open. There ts always 
ha in our inner natures which des.res to attain even 
ourselves that which is good. Although I have not spoken 
on this subject and did not expect to speak upon it, and have 
taken up time which belongs to other people, I am very glad 
that I have had the privilege of saying the few things w ich 
came to me and that have grown out of my profession. I 
want Dr. Winterburn when he takes up the subject to carry 
it a little further along and not devote his entire sympathy to 
the prenatal period or the period of the first year, for the 
world is full now of boys and girls and men and women who 
want a little of this education. Let us do and say something 
for them, even though they have reached the period of adult 
life. There will never come a time in any of our lives when 
we cannot be benefited by good conversation, by hearing the 
truth spoken, and by listening to a kindly word.* 

(To be continued.) 


* The full report of this most important and interesting meeting is published in 
Childhood , the magazine of the American Parents’ Union, edited by Dr. Winterburn. 


THE HEROIC IMPULSE.* 


By the Editor. 

“ 1 o set forth, as only art can, the beauty and the joy of 
lving, the beauty and the blessedness of death, the glory of 
batt e and adventure, the nobility of devotion-to a cause, an 
ideal, a passion even— the dignity of resistance, the sacred 
quality of patriotism, that is my ambition here,” says the 
editor of Lyra Heroica in the preface. We all feel that some 
such expression of the “ simpler sentiments, more elemental 
emotions ” should be freely used in the education of children, 
that, in fact, heroic poetry contains such inspiration to noble 
living as is hardly to be found elsewhere ; and also we are 
aware that it is only in the youth of peoples that these 
elemental emotions find free expression in song. We look at 
our own ballad literature and find plenty of the right material, 
but it is too occasional and too little connected, and so though 
we would prefer that the children should imbibe patriotism 
and heroism at the one fountain head, we think it cannot be 
done. We have no truly English material, we say, for educa- 
tion in this kind, and we fall back on the Homeric myths in 
one or other of the graceful and spirited renderings which 
have been made specially for children. 

But what if it should turn out that we have our own Homer, 
our own Ulysses r Mr. Stopford Brooke has made a great 
discovery for us who look at all things from the child stand- 
point. Possibly he would not be gratified to know that his 
History of Early English Literature , invaluable addition as it 
is to the library of the student and the man of letters, should 
be appropriated as food for babes. All the same, here is 
what we have long wanted. The elemental emotions and 
heroic adventures of the early English put into verse and tale, 
strange and eerie as the wildest fairy tale, yet breathing in 
every line the English temper and the English virtue that go 
to the making of heroes. Not that Beowulf, the hero.of the 
great poem, was precisely English, but where the English 
came from, there dwelt he, and Beowulf was early adopted as 

* History of Early English Literaturf by Stopford A. Brooke, 2 vols., 

^ J Macmillan & Co. 


